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Make Your Hay the One-Man Way ... Go John Deere 
You'll Cut Costs and Work at Least in Half! 


NEW Bale Ejector Attachment 


Loads Wagons Automatically! 


One man can now mow, condition, rake, bale, 
and store hay and straw crops alone, thanks to 
John Deere’s revolutionary new system. 


The new Bale Ejector Attachment for John 
Deere 14-T and 214-T Twine-Tie Balers tosses ee 
half-size bales directly into the trailing, high- eee, §6= The os of elevating and stor- 
sided wagon. No more men on the wagon... p , —— — a. fast and oficiont 
= : ‘ ee ; with no heavy work. 
no more picking up of bales in the field. No 
more lifting and stacking of heavy bales. ONE 


MAN does the job. Elevator and NEW Barn Bale Conveyor 
Speman inn Store Bales Automatically! 


The new Bale Ejector Attachment is simple, 
rugged, and completely dependable. It speeds One man stores half-size bales! Handling bales easily with a pitchfork, 
haying operations . . . assures better hay in the you simply guide bales into the new, 8-foot, general-purpose hopper on 
barn ... eliminates back-breaking work. Most the John Deere Bale-Size Elevator. The elevator delivers bales to the 
important, it cuts baling costs at least in half. new Barn Bale Conveyor hung from the hay track or ridge pole of the 

It’s the biggest forward step in materials barn. The conveyor distributes bales through the full length of the 
handling on the farm—better see your John mow. No stacking is required—half-size bales tumble into place. You 
Deere dealer right away. eliminate help in the barn at a cost anyone can afford. 


Write today for free descriptive literature. 


JOHN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


‘‘WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE’S A GROWING DEMAND FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT’’ 
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Al, 
a LBar 


To keep our reputation of having 
the best in food, we've recently 
added new thick, rich Malts and 
Shakes—ready to enjoy in sec- 


onds. Try one soon; you'll like it. 


AL'S DAIRY BAR 
321 College Avenue 


Open Daily 
7 a.m. to 12 Midnight 


SMART TOGS 
in JEWELRY 


STERLING SILVER 
CRYSTAL 
CHINA 


EXPERT REPAIRING 


HEGGIE'S 


Jewelers 
136 E. State St. 


Grom the Editors Desh 


217 Strangers - - 
Must They Remain So? 


A course is available on campus called “Know Your Fellow Man.” 
Shouldn't this course attract overwhelming registration and student 
approval? Yes, but on the contrary, it has been a complete failure. 

Don’t bother looking in the college catalog for the number of this course. 
It isn’t listed—it has no hours, no professor teaching it. 


You say this is a tall tale and no such course exists? Stop a minute and 
think. There are, on the upper campus, more than 217 foreign students repre- 
senting over 30 foreign countries. The customs, ideas, and philosophies of these 
students are numerous. These students are the basis of the course “Know Your 
Fellow Man.” 


But we Americans appear to be a sorrowful lot. We let the foreign 
student spend from two to five years living and working on campus 
without asking his name, country, or future plans. It's a wonder that we 
even know that countries really exist outside the United States. 


Upon talking with many foreign students, I was told that most Cornellians 
are just not interested in life beyond their textbooks and Ivied Towers. A grad- 
uate student from India said that I was the first student to speak to him on 
friendly personal terms. This student has been on campus for over three months. 
Further inquiries provided answers that echoed the words of this man. 


Today, as never before, our world is faced with problems that are difficult 
to solve. Misunderstandings exist, both national and international, due to lack 
of knowledge concerning our fellow men. 

Here at our university where political boundaries are removed, where the 
opportunities exist to gain an understanding of our fellow man unhindered by 
social pressures, we find few who make the attempt. 


We are the hosts and as such we should make introductions and ex- 
tend invitations. The unlimited supply of knowledge concerning foreign 
life is waiting for the ambitious student. A mere “Hello, what is your 
name?” could be the key to a lifetime friendship. 


Never again will you have the opportunity to receive two educations simul- 
taneously, the most valuable one costing but a few hours of spare time (better 
than poker or bridge). Our world craves peace, and only through understand- 
ing can it be gained. 


As one foreign student studying here under a State Department scholarship 
said, “Your State Department told me that the American student would be 
warm, interesting and friendly. I have not found this to be so. If this campus 
is an example, the American is cold, aloof, and disinterested in world affairs 
and problems.” The student went on to explain the mistake we are making by 
not being friendly. Most foreign students studying here will some day return to 
their native lands and lead their people. “Many of these students,” he con- 
cluded, “are going away with a low regard for the American student and with 
memories of a very uninteresting visit.” 


Many foreign students take this dim view. No catalog lists “Know 
Your Fellow Man,” but this should not stop us from creating friendships 
with the students who have come to the United States to learn and to 
teach. Perhaps some day we will live in an understanding world. We 
must help create this world. G.P.H. 


CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Garm Practice 


Future Science Teachers 
Score Farm Practice. 


by CAREY W. FLETCHER ‘58 


I am a science education major and have worked 34 weeks on a farm. The ex- 
perience I have gained will be of little value to me as a ninth grade general 
science teacher. My time could have been much better spent working with chil- 
dren or in a laboratory. 

In an attempt to get other views on the subject, I distributed a ques- 
tionnaire to 76 science education majors. Some of the significant responses I 
received follow: 


Aspect of Evaluation Helpfulness (% ) 
fair good high 
1. 13 weeks of farm experience for stu- 

dents interested in science teaching. 3: 38 8 
. 27 weeks of farm work. : 4 
. 40 weeks of farm work. é ‘ 0 
. A committee set up to serve as an 

appeals board. ‘ é 38 
. Allowing science teachers, after ful- 

filling the 13 credit requirement, to 

obtain credit for work more closely 

related to science teaching, e.g. na- 

ture counsellor. 
. The requirement as a means of at- 

tracting science teachers to Cornell. 
. A requirement set up and adminis- 

tered by the Science Education de- 

partment to replace this system. 3 0 21 31 45 


AT the end of the questionnaire was space for “any other specific criticisms 
of our present farm practice system.” These are some of the replies: 

“I lack knowledge in science teaching and need more experience working 
with children.” “Farm practice eliminates many prospective science teachers 
from the Ag. School.” “The idea of farm practice is good; but the system needs 
reevaluating, and more leniency must be given to majors not related to agricul- 
ture.” “Give the choice of summer job to the student.” 


I would suggest that 13 farm practice credits be required of science educa- 
tion majors in order to give them a taste of rural life. An additional 27 credits 
should be required (of both men and women) in fields closely related to teach- 
ing and administered by the education department. 


Two former strang- 


ers get acquainted. 
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A STORY 
OF GROWTH... 


Livestock marketing in New 
State represents a large and impor- 
tant part of rural income. 


For 11 years, the part played by 
Empire Livestock Marketing Coop- 
erative has grown each year in 
total volume. Sound marketing 
practices adopted first by Empire 
Stockyards, then by others, have 
vastly improved the marketing of 
livestock for farmers, dealers, 
packers and buyers. 


During 1957, a total of 244,109 
head of livestock of all kinds were 
voluntarily consigned to and sold 
through Empire Stockyards, the 
greatest number in Empire’s 11 
year history. Dollar volume for 
1957 added up to more than 1314 
million dollars. 


Other important milestones in 
1957 were the acquisition of two 
more Empire Stockyards, one at 
Dryden, and one at Watertown, 
and the sale of the 2,000,000th 


animal. 


In the large and important busi- 
ness of livestock marketing in New 
York State, Empire is proud of the 
growing number of folks who rec- 
ognize that it’s good business to do 
business with 


emPIRE 


Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Stockyards at 


Bath - Bullville 
Caledonia - Dryden 
Gouverneur - Greene 
Oneonta - Watertown 

West Winfield 





HE red and white bobber sits 

placidly on the surface of the 
water. You look around, concentrat- 
ing on the darting of a little brown 
bat, chasing insects in the gathering 
dusk. But you are actively engaged in 
fishing and your mind shouldn’t wan- 
der. You try to locate the bobber 
where you had last thrown it. It is 
gone. Your pulse quickens as you pull 
your line taut; the battle begins. Fi- 
nally, the blue gill concedes, lying on 
his side on the shore, gasping for 
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eee rae 
oxygen. His only hope lies in a few 
last flip-flops, when you take him off 
the hook. Barring a getaway, this is 
dinner and a good one! 

Is this Canada? The Adirondacks? 
The Catskills? No, this can be hap- 


pening in your own back yard. 


If you already have or are plan- 
ning to have a farm pond, you should 
reap as many benefits from your most 
valuable acre as you possibly can. 
And one of the best ways to do this is 
stocking the pond with fish. Under- 
water farming involves the same pro- 
processes as farming on land—plant- 
ing, maintenance, and harvesting. 


THe three most successful stocking 
patterns are large mouth black bass 
and bluegills, stocked at 100 bass to 
1,000 bluegills per acre, trout at 400 
per acre, and baitfish stocked at 200 
to 800 pounds per acre. These figures 
vary as the fertility of the water va- 
ries. Other fish that can be stocked 
are channel catfish, bass (alone), and 
bass with golden shiners. The latter 
pattern may become a good prospect 
in the future. 


The fish can be obtained free from 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service or 
may be bought from private hatcher- 
ies. The price depends on the size of 
the fish. In addition the New York 
State Conservation Department will 
furnish free fish if the waters to be 
stocked will be open to the public. 

The bass-bluegill relationship is the 
most popular throughout the country, 
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Your Most Valuable Acre 
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especially in the Southeast. Although 
both species belong to the sunfish 
family, the bass feed on the smaller 
bluegills (or bream as they are known 
in the South) which in turn feed on 
small organisms that are propagated 
by adding fertilizer to the water. Both 
species are hardy, sporty, and tasty. 


Like sweet corn, a predator-for- 
age fish such as the bass-bluegill re- 
lationship must be thinned out in ad- 
dition to maintaining the proper ra- 
tio. Thus there must be regular fish- 
ing, which is bad news for the wife 
who wants her spouse to mow the 
lawn when he is finished with the 
daily work. This ratio must be main- 
tained or the surviving species will 
eat itself into stunted oblivion. For 
example there is the game fisherman 
that concentrates on the glamorous 
game fish like bass, pike, muskel- 
lunge, and trout and leaves the little 
“pan” fish such as the rock bass, 
crappies and pumpkinseeds to over- 
populate an area. Practically any fish- 
erman has complained at times about 
either catching nothing or catching 
only the very little ones. This causes 
some very sarcastic comments such as 
“Send your grandpappy up here” or 
“Come back in a few years.” But— 
grandpappy may be as small as jun- 
ior due to the overcrowding. It is easy 
to see that a given amount of water 
with a certain fertility can support a 
certain number of fish. When fishing 
an overpopulated area it is a good 
conservation practice to kill stunted 
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fish instead of throwing them back. 
This leaves room for others to grow. 
The second type of stocking is the 
trout pond. This requires a water tem- 
perature under 70° for survival. 58- 
64° is the best. Because of this only 
one third of the New York State 
ponds can support trout. Unlike the 
bass and bluegills, trout cannot repro- 
duce in ponds and a high rate of mor- 
tality begins in the third year. To get 
a maximum yield 2-3” trout finger- 
lings are stocked in the fall. Then 
50% of the trout should be removed 
in the first year when they are 9” long 
and all should be removed in the sec- 
ond year and the pond restocked. 


"Trout feed mainly on insects, so 
it is not as important to fertilize the 
water to aid the growth of the small 
organisms that fish feed on. Brook, 
rainbow, or brown trout may be 
stocked. Brook trout are the hardiest. 


Bait fish ponds are becoming a 
thriving business throughout the 
country. There is a high demand for 
bait fish, and producing them in 
ponds instead of seining natural 
waters can save money, produce bet- 
ter quality bait, and provide a ready 
bait supply at any season. Young fish 
or fingerlings of different species, col- 
loquially and incorrectly called “min- 
nows,” do not come under the heading 
of bait fish. Commercial bait fish in- 
clude the white sucker, a member of 
the sucker family. Catastomidae, and 
the creek chub, fathead minnow, gol- 
den shiner, and goldfish that are 
members of the minnow family, Cy- 
pernidae. In the South, goldfish are 
the most popular bait, while the fat- 
head minnow, golden shiner, and 
white sucker share the honor in the 
North. A thorough study of bait fish 
raising may be had by obtaining the 
Cornell University extension bulletin, 
No. 968: Raising Bait Fish and Cray- 
fish in New York State Ponds. 


Fishing is one of the most popular 
sports in America and there is no 
reason why everyone shouldn’t get in- 
to the fun. There is no doubt that un- 
derwater farming is here to stay. 


CorRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Glamorize your room. 
It's easy; the 

little things 

do a lot. 


By BRENDA L. DERVIN ‘60 


Let your room express your personality. 


Make Your Cubicle Livable 


HOCKED and forlorn is the fresh- 

man confronted with a postage 
stamp sized cubicle instead of the one- 
room apartment she had fancied for 
her dorm residence. Yet, this barren 
room can be turned into a one-year 
paradise with some imagination, el- 
bow grease, and little money. 


PERSONALITY is the cue to your 
decorating problem, so its best to start 
off with a self-analysis—what do you 
want your room to say about you? 
Perhaps, you’d like to live in a ca- 
lypso caravan, a Parisian cafe, a 
country carnival. Whatever your 
room turns out to be, you'll enjoy it 
more if it has your personal signature. 

After you've decided your theme, 
jot down what activities will take 
place in this one-room apartment— 
studying, storage, sleeping, entertain- 
ing, and just plain loafing. Chart your 
space and furniture arrangement ac- 
cording to these activities. The col- 
lege-room is best suited to the sitting 
room arrangement where beds double 
as sofas, placed horizontal along the 
walls. Skillfully arranged furniture 
kept from protruding into the center 
of the room as much as possible does 
wonders for a small room. 


So far, the furniture is arranged 
and the storage organized. Now 
comes the real job—color. 


Color schemes are based on the 
color of your walls. This rarely pre- 
sents a problem, however, as most 
dorms have neutral pastel walls. From 
here on, the sky’s the limit — Van 
Gogh, a Dutch costume, a fashion 
plate, a symphony—all can inspire. 


The best color schemes have one, 
two, or three hues with one predomi- 
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nant shade or color. The predominant 
color should be one of the more neu- 
tral and darker tones of your scheme, 
so that as the items get smaller the 
intensity or brightness of color may 
increase. A good example of this is a 
bright red throw pillow as an accent 
for dark green and blue plaid spreads. 


If your room is really small, some 
value of yellow or even orange would 
give an illusion of space. Pale blues 
and greens are also good. Don’t stress 
very dark colors unless your room 
gets a lot of light. 


You haven’t spent a penny yet. But 
from here on, thought and invention 
save the budget. However, there is no 
end to the economical possibilities for 
room decoration. 


Faprics for curtains and spreads 
should be washable and serviceable. 
Usually, the bed-spread wears better 
if it’s darker. Corduroys, denims, and 
monk’s cloth are all good. For cur- 
tains, you can either duplicate the 
spread fabric or introduce a new tex- 
ture with percale, gingham, marqui- 
sette, or even burlap. All can be pur- 
chased either ready-made or in yard 
goods and vary from inexpensive to 
moderate price. 


Every college room needs a bulle- 
tin board or two—both for wall dec- 
oration and as a hanging place for all 
those little odds and ends that collect. 
Standard bulletin board can be pur- 
chased cheaply and in all shades. Or, 
you can use your spread fabric or 
burlap as a pin cloth to hang from 
the wall molding. 


Collapsible deck or sling chairs, 
and coffee trays and stands also add 
character to your room. Today’s mod- 


ern co-eds like those larger square 
pillows that pile on top of each other 
to form an ottoman or separate to 
serve as cushions for that Tuesday 
afternoon bridge four-some. These 
can all be purchased at any five and 
dime at relatively inexpensive costs. 

The curtains are up, the bed- 
spreads made, the bulletin boards 
hung, but the walls are otherwise bare 
and empty. Here, you add your final 
personality touch to that theme with 
which you started. 


For the travel-minded co-ed every 
travel agency has posters from Mexi- 
co, Spain, or just anywhere. Haiti of- 
fers a wealth of ideas — Sombrero 
hats pinned to the corners of the bul- 
letin board, miniature bongo drums 
hung from the wall-molding, and a 
Harry Belafonte album upright on the 
record table. Burlap draperies and 
slat bamboo shades reaching from the 
floor to the ceiling would complete 
this Latin American scene. All the 
fixtures are inexpensive, attractive, 
and give a small college room a feel- 
ing of height and grandeur. 


A\NOTHER example is the carni- 
nival room with a toy managerie, hal- 
loween masks, candy-striped curtains, 
and paper fish mobiles. The Orient is 
also a possible theme with its coolie 
hats, kites, and low pillow seats. In 
this one theme, a five and dime offers 
many ideas with its imported gadgets 
from Japan and China. 

Thus comes the distinctively differ- 
ent college room; the room that 
doesn’t become dull after a month’s 
time; the room that belongs to its oc- 
cupant; the room that didn’t cost 
much money, but came from imagina- 
tion, elbow grease, and personality. 
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At the end of a rein. 


The faithful workhorse 


is almost entirely 


swallowed up by 


tractor power. 


End of a Reign 


IFTY-thousand reigning years 

have ended for the workhorse. He 
was once the major source of power 
for transportation and work; now 
little is left but the horsepower we 
have built into our machines. 

We get as sick as a horse, warn 
each other not to put the cart before 
the horse, and are careful not to spur 
an unbroken horse. Horses are rid- 
den for pleasure and used in cowboy 
movies and television shows; but 
rarely do farm work anymore. 

The main reason for the abandon- 
ment of the original source of horse- 
power is its inefficiency — the same 
factor that delayed its original adop- 
tion. Until the Middle Ages a horse 
in Europe ate four times as much as 
a man and could pull only four times 
as much, or less. In addition, a man 
lives longer. Therefore, man used his 
fellow beings to do his work: either 
as a wife who did the heavy work 
while he went out hunting or, when 
civilization advanced, as slaves. 


THE biggest impetus to the devel- 
opment of horsepower was the inven- 
tion of the harness. Until that time, 
the only pulling a horse had to do 
was on a chariot. These were light en- 
cumberances—a platform with two 
wheels on which a man or two could 
stand. The horse was attached to a 
single pole by a breastband. 
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This was all well and good for a 
flimsy little chariot but with a heavy 
wagon it was disastrous. Were the 
horse to pull hard on a breastband, it 
would slide up his neck, cut off his 
blood pressure, and choke him. This 
was uneconomical use of power. 


‘Tuis problem, obviously, was 
solved. Someone, probably in China, 
discovered that if he put one pole on 
each side of the horse, the horse 
would use his shoulders instead of his 
neck in pulling heavy vehicles. Thus, 
the horse was not only kept alive, but 
was enabled to pull about fifteen 
times its own weight. 

About one thousand years after its 
discovery this innovation came west. 
When it did, the breastband, attached 
to the shaft on either side, was made 
looser and more comfortable. Gradu- 
ally, during the Middle Ages, the 
modern horse collar, padded and 
fitted to the horse’s chest and shoul- 
ders, came into being. 

At about the time the workhorse 
was being outfitted, the riding horse 
was in vogue. During the Dark Ages 
and throughout much of the Middle 
Ages all the real secular power lay 
with the man on _ horseback. The 
mounted knight, spear or lance in 
hand, was the very symbol of chival- 
ry. He was the core of the feudal sys- 
tem and it was his code of civil and 
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military manners that forms the basis 
of European manners. In Spanish- 
speaking countries caballero, man on 
horseback, still means gentleman and 
man of honor. 


THe means of riding on a horse’s 
back didn’t arise overnight any more 
than did the means of getting horses 
to do heavy work. The saddle, like the 
harness, is believed to have come 
from China. 


Not too long after the saddle came 
the stiff stirrup. Until the Dark Ages, 
stirrups were made of leather. These 
leather loops were useful in mounting 
the horse but undesirable in a fight- 
ing situation because a wounded or 
thrown rider could hardly get his feet 
out of the stirrups in time to avoid 
being dragged. 


Hard metal stirrups from which the 
rider could withdraw his feet easily 
and on which he could rest when 
tired, were brought to Rome by the 
barbarian immigrants who came 
through in the declining empire in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. 


However, all the history in the 
world is not going to make the 
farmer, practical fellow that he is, 
stick to using a team of horses when 
he can use a tractor. After all, a trac- 
tor eats less than a horse and can pull 
many more times its own weight. 


CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 






























































On a diet of five oysters 
a day, starfish wipe 
out oyster beds. 


TARFISH have plagued New Eng- 
land oystermen since the industry 
began over one hundred years ago. 
At times extensive control efforts 
have been made, but the oystermen 





EF Gl grew lax, giving the starfish time to 
replenish their numbers to carrying 
capacity. And since starfish have a 
tendency to migrate to regions where 
. no control measures exist, the popu- 
: lation has remained stable. 

The lives of the oyster and starfish 
1e basis are inter-related, the starfish spawn- 
panish- ing two weeks earlier than the oyster, 
man on and normally in the same waters. 
1an and Both go through a free-swimming lar- 

val stage, but being older, the starfish 

is the first to settle to the bottom as a 
horse’s young adult. When first changed, the 
ly more starfish may be only one millimeter 
| horses in diameter, but it has a tremendous 
like the appetite and grows rapidly. It may 
& come wipe out the newly-set spat of the en- 

tire area. 
le came ~The seed oyster grower is most con- 
k Ages, cerned with starfish control, since 
_ These small oysters are most susceptible to 
ounting ff starfish attack. A single regular sized 
a fight > starfish may kill five oysters per day. 
nded or The large muscle controlling the 
his feet opening of the oyster shell is weak- 
o avoid ened by the “tube feet” lining the 

starfish rays and which exert a con- 
i i stant pull on the oyster shell. _The 
t easily : starfish also secretes a narcotizing 
alae substance which prevents the oyster 
5 . . 
, by the from closing its shells. Then the star- 

fish turns its stomach inside out to 
» came 

2 eat the oyster meat. 

re in the 

H eaviest concentration of the 

in the starfish occurs, as you would expect, 

ake the where food is most abundant. There 
t he is, do not seem to be seasonal changes in 
es when the starfish population of an area. In 
|, a trac- the wintertime, though, the starfish al- 
can pull most invariably loses its voracious ap- 
‘ight. petite, and after the water drops be- 
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Starfish--Bandits of the Oyster Field 


By CHARLOTTE A. SCHEMPP ‘60 


low 41 degrees, it may stop feeding. 
The starfish is also very susceptible 
to changes in salinity. 

If the salt content of the water goes 
down during any part of the year, 
they are sure to migrate. This control- 
ling factor assures oyster growers 
south of Cheasapeake Bay a life free 
from the pest, but does not help Long 
Island oystermen. 

Liming, mopping, and dredging are 
the methods used for starfish control. 

Mopping is used the most, as a 
mop causes very little damage to seed 
oysters. It is most effective in areas 
where the starfish population is small. 
The starfish tangle, or mop, operates 
on a very simple principle. It is usu- 
ally a long bar on which is attached, 
at regular spaces, six or eight lengths 
of chain. Bunches of string or twine 
are tied along the chains. Two mops, 
one on each side of the boat, are slow- 
ly dragged over the bed, at the edge 
of the dredge cable. When the mop is 
hauled up, the starfish are gotten rid 
of by plunging it into water over 150 
degrees. The starfish are killed, and 
loosened by this method. 


Liminc can kill starfish brought 
up in regular oyster takes. It is also 
used, though not extensively, as a 
spray type effect over the water. Lime 
kills starfish even when a few particles 
settle on their surfaces, but water cur- 
rents and tide always inhibit effective 
coverage. A distributing pipe could 
be used at the bottom directly over 
the bed, but the equipment has not 
been produced on a mass scale, and is 
expensive and difficult to obtain. 


Dredging can be used for unculti- 
vated areas free of oysters, but the 
population rate is small where the 
oyster is not numerous. More starfish 
are captured in an oyster drag than 


Can the starfish pest be eliminated ? 





by dredging oyster free areas. A vac- 
uum cleaner type of dredge called the 
llower suction dredge is used when 
starfish are abundant. It is a wide 
funnel-shaped collector on wheels, op- 
erated close to the water’s bottom. 
The difficulty is with the selection of 
materials sucked in. It would not be 
profitable to suck in one ton of sand 
for every two starfish eliminated. 

The reason for lax control efforts, 
or ineffective removal of starfish, is 
that presently no practical or profit- 
able use for the starfish exists. The 
creation of a market would cut con- 
trol cost, and lead to independent ef- 
forts toward starfish capture. There 
would be a reduction of the popula- 
tion to an extent where there would 
be no peaks. 


At present, sporadic supplies of 
starfish due to control methods, and 
the low quality of meat produced by 
earlier attempts at commercialization, 
have practically stopped individual 
efforts. The development of a method 
of separating proteins out of the body 
substances might produce a_ high 
priced product attracting enough peo- 
ple to induce the creation of a new 
fish industry. 





By MARTIN A. OWOREN ‘60 


Martin Oworen 


1957.....]. 


Last year saw many research contributions from the United States Department of Agriculture, state experi- 
ment stations, and others working to advance agriculture in this country. In this issue of the Countryman, 
Martin Oworen will attempt to show the scope rather than the details of these contributions.—Ed. 


Cattle Nutrition 


ESULTS of dairy cattle nutrition tests showed that 

dairy heifers fed large quantities of forage, part of 
which ought to be hay, need not be fed more than 560 
pounds of grain to acquire normal weights at two years 
of age. Prior to this discovery, dairy heifers were fed 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds of grain before first calving. 


“Beltsville scientists corrected the long-held misconcep- 
tion that calves must be kept gaining steadily by at least 
a half pound a day, in order to grow and flesh out eco- 
nomically later.” The scientists discovered that calves 
which received just enough proteins and other nutrients 
to insure health for several months could make economic 
gains later. 


“Crooked Snout” 


OTHER Beltsville tests revealed that atrophic rhinitis, 
alias “Crooked Snout” of swine is carried by rats and that 
parakeratosis, a non-infectious mange-like disease of 
swine, can be cured by the addition of 50 parts per mil- 
lion zinc to diets high in calcium. 


Research has been done on swine. 


Vesicular Exanthema 


For the first time since 1939, no case of the dreadfi| 
swine disease, vesicular exanthema, was found in thi} 
country. This disease is characterized by the appearance f 
of vesicles of varying sizes on the snout, nose, lips, gums 
tongue, or feet. In nursing sows, it may take the form of ff 
lesions on the udder or teats. The eruptions are usualh 
preceded or accompanied by a rise in body temperature, 
Often this resembles hoof and month disease. 


Sorghum 


. 
EARLY in 1957, the United States Department of Agri f 
culture released nine new hybrid sorghum varieties tf 
growers, for planting as replacement crops on wheat ani f 
cotton land. These hybrids were superior to older varie 
ties, but inferior to hybrids that will be released shortly. 


Surface Tillage 


U NITED STATES Department of Agriculture soil and 
water conservation specialists discovered a side-effect o/ 
surface tillage, alias “stubble-mulching.” Surface tillage. 
while being an effective measure of erosion control, usual 
ly results in a decrease in the nutrient uptake of com 
oats, and wheat. This slight decrease, the scientists poin & 
out, can be overcome by fertilizer application. 


Forage Production 
RESEARCHERS discovered that placing fertilizer and 


forage seeds in separate “bands” within the seed bek§ 


Proper surface tillage prevents erosion. 
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doubles the efficiency of forage production in some cases. 
It also enables farmers to plant forage crops before or 
after previously recommended times. 


Sugar Harvester 


QO THER USDA scientists developed a self-propelled 
sugar harvester which cuts, strips, and loads erect cane 
stands. This development made possible the replacement 
of the larger crew needed for cane harvesting by hand, by 
a two man crew operating the harvester, and tractor 
drivers hauling cane wagons. 


Brucellosis 


By December 10, 1957, four states, Puerto Rico, and 
244 counties in 27 states had been declared “modified- 
certified brucellosis free.” This represented the largest 
number of such certifications in any one year. An area is 
certified when not over | percent of its cattle and 5 per 
cent of its herds are infected. Brucellosis, also called 
Bang’s disease in cattle, and Traum’s disease in swine, is 


| achronic infectious disease. In cattle, it is caused by the 


micro-organism, Brucella abortus. Infection is principal- 
ly through the digestive tract, but cattle may also be in- 
fected through the skin, the teat canals in contact with in- 


| fective material, or the placement of the organism in the 


vagina by the infected male. Some symptoms of the dis- 
ease are abortion in females, testicular inflammation, and 


| sterility in males. 


Pest Control 


THe year 1957 marked the beginning of a new era in 


| pest control in the United States. Atomic energy by-prod- 


ucts and harmless irradiated screwworm flies were used to 
eliminate screwworms from Southeastern United States. 


These cows may be free from brucellosis. 


Pest control begins in the laboratory. 


Leather Tanning 


‘THe use of imported tanning agents, which presently 
form the bulk of tanning agents used in this country, may 
soon be curtailed. Wyndmoor scientists demonstrated that 
dialdehyde starch, made by chemically modifying starch, 
is a good training agent. It produced easy-to-dye, off-white 
leather and washable perspiration-resistant leather. 


1957 yielded suggestions for diet changes in cattle. 





Things rough at home? 


Take her out to eat at 


602 W. Buffalo St. Phone 4-9039 


FOR THE BEST 
BREEDING IN 
BABY CHICKS 


Call on Marshall Brothers Hatchery 


*Kimber White Leghorns—In official tests during 
the last five years, 410 Kimber Leghorns averaged 
250 eggs per hen with a mortality of less than 
10% over 18 months. 


*Rhode Island Reds—in tests, produce a dozen 
eggs on four Ibs. of feed. 


*Red Rock Cross—lots of eggs over a long period, 
and top meat value when marketed. 


Free Delivery — Ask for Prices 


_ MARSHALL BROTHERS HATCHERY 


™ Mecklenburg Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
Phone 4-6336 


Neither Sleet 


nor 
Snow....... 


Aggies warm up with 
winter sports. 


By MELINDA L. EVERITT ‘61 


O the students at Cornell, winter brings a season of 

exciting sports contests which can’t be cooled by the 
cold weather. The upper campus students make a valuable 
contribution to all of these winter sports teams. 


THE basketball team, enjoying one of the finest records 
this year, is one of the most popular among the aggies. 


Edwin Engman, an agricultural engineering major, 
is playing on Cornell’s basketball team for the third year. 
Ed has a background of frosh and prep school play. 


Senior John Nelson has played basketball all through 
high school and college and also plays on the Cornell soc- 
cer team. He is an animal husbandry major and hopes to 
go into dairy farming. 


"THe rifle team has the second largest number of ag stu- 
dents participating for the winter season. 


John Ritrosky had a background of competitive 
shooting before coming to Cornell. He competed for three 
years on high school and junior rifle teams. This is John’s 
second year of competition at Cornell, and he has already 
received one numeral. 


A high school scout team and the Frosh and R.O.T.C. 
rifle teams at Cornell prepared David Wright for shoot- 
ing. A junior in agricultural engineering, Dave is in his 
second year of varsity competition. 


Hunting and two years of competitive shooting expe- 
rience got John Schaub interested in the rifle team. He is a 
sophomore, majoring in animal husbandry. 


James Keenen is another aggie with a background in 
competitive shooting. A two year student in dairy, Jim is 
starting his first year on varsity. 


David Mahar began hunting with his relatives about 
ten years ago. After coming to Cornell he shot for the 
Frosh rifle team and then moved to the varsity. Dave is a 
junior majoring in extension. 


Herman Meisener, a pre-vet student, is another busy 
aggie. He is on both the rifle and the track teams. He 
shot for the Frosh team and has earned numerals in his 
two years of varsity competition. 
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McCreary Cadiz 


ANOTHER track and field man is Bruce Davis, a soph- 
omore student in agricultural engineering. 

George Gellert, a broad jumper with high school and 
Frosh experience is in his first year with the varsity. 
George is a sophomore majoring in agricultural eco- 
nomics. He also plays varsity football. 

Another track member is Barry Tharp, a second year 
vet student. On his high school team in Auburn, New 
York, Barry competed in the high jump. He is now a run- 
ner in the 1000 yard and 440 indoor events and the half- 
mile in the outdoor season. 

David Cadiz competes in the 1000 yard dash and the 
600 yard indoors and in the 880 and the quarter mile out- 
doors. He is a senior majoring in landscape architecture 
and has been on the varsity for three years. 

Competing in the 440 yard dash is Roger Hackson. 
A sophomore in economics, Roger started track in high 
school and also plays varsity football here at Cornell. 

Sophomore Ted Voight is in his second year of com- 
petition as a varsity quarter miler. Peter Eichhorn is an- 
other quarter-miler as well as a 600 yard man. A soph- 
omore in general ag, Peter started track in high school. 

Glenn Benjamin is a sophomore pre-vet who special- 
izes in the mile and two mile run. Another sophomore 
competing on the varsity team in the two mile run is Rich- 
ard Hemmings, a landscape major. 

Last on the list of track men in Agriculture is senior 
Kirk McCreary. He is a general agricultural student and 
has been a varsity letter man on the track and cross coun- 
try teams for the past three years. 


FENCING is one of the most unusual of the winter 
sports on campus and one of the most interesting to watch. 
This sport requires quick movement and much agility. 
Again agriculture is well-represented with three members 
on the team. 


Co-Captain Roger Wiley, number one saber man on 
the team is a senior in ag economics with three years of 
fencing experience. 

David Crasson, participating in the foil events, is a 
sophomore pre-vet who just started fencing as a freshman. 


David’s room-mate Dan Rosenberg, is another foil-fencer 
and a sophomore pre-vet. 
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ART CRAFT OF ITHACA 


INCORPORATED 


312 E. Seneca Street Ithaca, N. Y. 


FARM AND HOME WEEK 
BE SURE TO VISIT 
NYABC HEADQUARTERS 
FROM | to 4 p. m. 
EVERY DAY 


There’s a real opportunity for students and 
dairymen to visit NYABC headquarters dur- 
ing Farm & Home Week. You can see the 
bulls. Staff members will be on hand to answer 
questions about the bulls and the NYABC 
breeding program. Special exhibits and an in- 
formation booth will be set up in the collection 
barn, 

A special invitation is extended to ag in- 
structors and 4-H leaders to bring their youth 
groups to NYABC while they’re in Ithaca. 

Make a note now—to visit NYABC from 1 
to 4 any afternoon during Farm & Home 


Week, at the Judd Falls Road headquarters of 


NEW YORK 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 


— Ithaca 
alls 
Road N. Y. 


Serving Dairy Herds in New York and Western Vermont Since 1940 









Invasion of Fireants 


Mound building stowaways 


are destroying U. S. 
farmland. 


HE fire ant is a reddish black 

mound-building ant, believed to 
have entered the United States in 
1918 as a stowaway from a South 
American port. The ant first infested 
fields near Mobile, Alabama, and then 
spread to other areas of the South, 
slowly at first, but very rapidly in re- 
cent years. 


"THe ant exists in three adult forms: 
the winged queens, which lay eggs; 
the winged males which mate with the 


INLET VALLEY FARMS 


Quality you will like, 
Service you will enjoy. 
Call 4-6212 for wholesale or retail de- 


livery by experienced, courteous, and 


efficient delivery men... . 


Parking in front of our Dairy Store 


748 S. Meadow St. 


Across from the Plaza 


Open daily except Sunday 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Until 8:30 on Fridays 


females; and the work ants, usually 
wingless and sterile females. 


The work ants are the most numer- 
ous of the ants. They may vary mark- 
edly in color from colony to colony. 
They are usually dark brown to black- 
ish with an orange band at the base 
of the abdomen. They may also vary 
in length from one-eighth to one- 
fourth of an inch with the smaller 
ones from the queen’s first brood. 


The males and females usually live 
in seclusion until spring when they 
leave the mounds for their only mat- 
ing flights. After the mating, the 
queen finds a nesting place, sheds her 
wings, digs an underground chamber, 
and lays eggs. The eggs in each clus- 
ter increase in number from about ten 
at the start to 100 or more later. 


"Tue workers of the queen’s first 
brood form a mound by enlarging 
their underground quarters. Those of 


Empire Sreeders 
For Setter 
Livestock 


BROWN-SWISS 


HI-HO FARMS 


Darien Center, New York 
Cal Champlin, Owner 


Registered Brown Swiss Herd 
for Production & Classification 


By MARTIN A. OWOREN ‘60 


the following broods help make the 
mound firmer, and the underground 
passages more numerous. The subter- 
ranean galleries, which may be three 
feet deep, may contain 2,500 workers 
and only a few dozen queens and 
kings. The mounds can be formed in 
most kinds of soils. They are about a 
foot high and two feet in diameter. In 
heavily infested areas, 100 mounds to 
an acre aren't uncommon. 


The ant is a destructive and annoy- 
ing pest whose vicious bite or sting is 
harmful to man, bird, and beast. Its 
appetite for seeds, plants, and trees 
renders it destructive to many agricul- 
tural crops. Its high, hard-crusted 
mound interferes with crop cultiva- 
tion and the full utilization of pas- 
tures. Its unsightly nest disfigures 
lawns, gardens, and parks. 


The battle against the ant involves 
three basic measures: 1) surveying to 
determine the distribution, relative 
abundance and rate of spread of the 
pest: 2) progressive treatment of in- 
fested areas with the most effective 
treatments available, and 3) control 
of the movement of materials that 
might carry the pest. 


‘Two of the commonly used battle 
implements are dieldrin and hepta- 
chlor, insecticides whose residual ef- 
fects normally last for three years. 
Treatment of infested areas is by air- 
plane, motorized ground equipment, 
and hand applicators. The current es- 
timated cost of the treatment is 5 
dollars per acre. It will be paid by 
the co-operators, the state and federal 
government. Meanwhile, researchers 
are testing the short-run and long-run 
effects of the application of various 
insecticides. They are also trying to 
make the insecticides appealing to the 
pests, and to find ways of reducing 
the cost of the treatments. 
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Students work closely with 


faculty and experts 
in their fields. 


By ROCHELLE S. LEFFERT ‘59 







Practical experience is part of the Merrill-Palmer curriculum. 


Oe 


Merrill-Palmer -- “Living Laboratory” 





Merrill-Palmer features small classes. 


ee 


hold profoundly the conviction 

that the welfare of any com- 
munity is... inseparably dependent 
upon the quality of its motherhood, 
and the spirit and character of its 
homes.”’ So said Lizzie Pitts Merrill- 
Palmer in a statement which led to 
the establishment of the Merrill-Pal- 
mer School in Detroit, Michigan. 


Tuis school hopes to develop the 
student as an individual and a leader 
of the community. To do this, the 
school brings together knowledge and 
experience. The course of study is 
very flexible, with only one required 
course for undergraduates. The 
classes, composed of about seven stu- 
dents each, are conducted on a semi- 
nar basis, with an emphasis on stu- 
dent participation. 

The ratio of students to faculty at 
Merrill-Palmer is 2:1 which is in 
keeping with the school’s emphasis 
on the individual. Experts noted for 
their work in child development and 
human relations, are frequent visitors. 
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The students are able to get to know 
these people personally, and discuss 
ideas and theories with them. 

In addition to the classes, there are 
“living laboratories.” These are 
places where the student applies theo- 
ries learned to actual situations. 
These laboratories are various, and 
include the infant service program, 
nursery school, and clubs for children 
and teenagers. There are. also pro- 
grams dealing with the family, such 
as the family camp and the family 
club program. Here, the student con- 
centrates on one family and gets to 
know it intimately. Personal and fam- 
ily counseling and group study serv- 
ices are available for all age groups. 


In addition to the teaching pro- 
gram, the school provides services to 
the community, cooperating with 
neighboring educational institutions, 
social agencies, recreation centers, 
hospitals, clinics, business and labor 
unions. There are also lecture series 
and publications which extend the 
school’s program to the community. 


The organizational setup of the 
school is different too. The under- 
graduate may be either a junior or a 
senior, who has majored in educa- 
tion, psychology, or home economics, 
and was selected by her respective 
university. The student studies at 


Merrill-Palmer for one term and re- 
ceives full course credit for the work 
done there. There are now 45 Amer- 
ican and foreign universities cooper- 
ating with Merrill-Palmer in this way. 

The College of Home Economics at 
Cornell is a cooperating school. Four 
students, selected by a faculty com- 
mittee, are sent each year. There is a 
similar program for graduate stu- 
dents, who are selected by the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School itself. A student in- 
terested in graduate work may apply 
independently or through a cooperat- 
ing university. 


"THe school believes that people get 
to know each other by living together. 
There are three residences for girls, 
each one an old, mansion-type home, 
housing about fifteen girls. There is 
a house resident, and a cook, but the 
students have most of the responsibil- 
ity for running the house. They plan 
the meals, buy the food, and handle 
the budget. The jobs of waitress, food 
manager, hostess, etc., are shifted 
around, so that each girl receives a 
variety of experience. 
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Cows, Sows, 
and 
Beauty Queens 


By NORMA J. RUEBMAN ‘60 


HE week of March 24-28 will be 

the 47th annual Farm and Home 
Week at Cornell University. Much 
hard work on the part of the ag. and 
home ec. students goes into making 
Farm and Home Week a success, and 
several committees attend to the vari- 
ous phases of the program. This 
year’s committees are publicity, regis- 
tration, ushering, attendance, club 
concession’s coordinating committee, 
Swedish exchange, and dance. 


SIGN-up sheets for these committees 
will be in the lobby of Mann Library 
from March 10-14. A mass meeting 
will then be held on Sunday, to fur- 


ther acquaint members with their 
jobs and lay out definite schedules 
and plans for each committee. 


All students of the upper campus 
are urged to participate in the Farm 
and Home Week program. Not only 
will a tremendous service be rendered 
to visitors on campus, but students 
working on these committees are 
guaranteed a good time as well. 


SEVERAL of the annual features of 
Farm and Home Week will be back 
this year. The annual dance will be 
held at Barton Hall on Thursday, 
March 27. The “Country Vagabonds” 
of Marion’s Big Top in Dryden will 


provide music for square and round 
dancing. The Farm and Home Week 
queen will be crowned at this dance. 
Ag-Domecon, sponsoring this event, 
has announced that all upper campus 
clubs may enter candidates. 


The Rice Debate and Eastman 
Stages will be big attractions. The 
Rice Debate Stage is to be held on 
Monday, March 24, at 8 p.m. in War- 
ren 45. Prizes of $100 and $25 are 
offered to the first and second place 
winners in each contest. 

Rice finalists this year are Sieglinde 
M. Dieken 58, James P. Doyle °58, 
Gerald P. Hirsch °59, and Douglas 
D. Innes °59 with Lawrence W. Dries 
°59 and Robert B. Hunter 59 as the 
alternates. 


On Thursday, March 27, the East- 
man Stage will be held at 8 p.m. in 
Warren 45. Six finalists are entered 
in this stage: Abigail A. Stimson ’60, 
Herbert H. Stoevener °58, James P. 
Doyle °58, John T. Porter °58, Don- 
ald C. Taylor 59, and Jonas Weil ’58. 
Thomas A. Brewer °58 has been 
named as alternate. 


Much planning and hard work has 
already gone into Farm and Home 
Week. A more varied and interesting 
program than ever is promised. 


ATTENTION 


Esso Gasoline Lubrication 


Tires — Oil CO-ED DEPT. — Skirts, Sweaters, Blouses, 


Socks and Bermuda Shorts. 


Approach From ATHLETIC DEPT.—Shirts, Slacks, Socks, Ties, 


Car Coats and Sweaters. 
Any Angle 
Various Items in the GIFT DEPT. 


Now renting parking spaces in rear of Wilcox Books in the BOOK DEPT. 


Press. a / : 
Don’t miss out! Here’s a good way to replenish 


your book shelves and wardrobe! Stop in 


today! 
Inquire at— 


CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 


Barnes Hall 


RTG ESSO SERVICE 


335 E. State St. Phone 4-9083 
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MOVE AHEAD 


WITH NORTHEAST AGRICULTURE 


and G.LF. the world's biggest 


farmer purchasing cooperative. 


G.L.F = gives you opportunity 
to build careers in 


MANAGEMENT - SALES 
TECHNICAL POSITIONS 


G.LF. gives you 


good starting salary 
thorough training programs 
full advancement opportunity 
liberal employee benefits 


for further information contact 


Prof. Howard Tyler, Roberts Hall 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
ITHACA. N. Y. 
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Erl Bates 


New York Indian’s 
"Little White Father’’. 


c¢ 


E are old when we are 
born” is the theory of Dr. 
Erl Augustus Bates, an outstanding 
American ethnologist. To support this 
theory he points out that almost all of 
our physiological and psychological 
characteristics are inherited. 


He feels, in addition, that “we are 
civilized only from the ears up.” 
There are differences between men 
and animals but these are in degree 


By LUIS CRUZ, Grad. 


rather than in kind. Men live in 
houses instead of trees, are kept 
warm by clothes instead of hair. How- 
ever, the most important differences, 
the use of tools and the possession of 
language, are manifest only from the 
ears up. 


Or special interest to Dr. Bates in 


formulating his theories have been 
New York State’s Indians. “The 
American Indian,” he says, “must be 


Iroquois Chief Rockwell shows one of the “Three Sisters” to some friends. 


CREDIT: EXTENSION SERVICE 


considered one homotype. While his 
close relationship to the nearest true 
Asiatic must be recognized, certain 
uniform physical characteristics of 
this race of intensely pigmented red- 
brown men characterize him as pecul- 
iar to this continent and a product of 
its own environment.” 


Dr. Bates became interested in In- 
dians while he was working as a phy- 
sician among them. Since then he has 
devoted much of his time to the im- 
provement of the Indians of New 
York State. 


When Dr. Bates talks of these In- 
dians all his feelings for them come 
through. He speaks in a clear distinct 
tone which demands complete atten- 
tion and admiration. The Indians call 
him “Little White Father.” He speaks 
of them as “My Indians.” 


One of the stories he likes to tell is 
the legend of the coming of New 
York’s Indians as related by the Cay- 
uga tribe: 


—r 

HE Great Spirit told us in the 
fabled cradle of civilization that he 
has created a land of hill and dale 
where game and fish were aplenty; 
where the three sisters (corn, beans, 
and squash) would grow easily; 
where we would find happiness and 
contentment in gratitude to the Great 
Spirit and where we would find peace 
with our neighbors. We left the Gar- 
den of Eden and traveled many 
moons and at last came to the land of 
Tra. We found not our promised land 
in China and so we went northward 
across a bridge of land (Bering 
Strait) beside a still water (Pacific) 
and come to the land of the ice and 
big white bears. (Some of the Indians 
remained there and their descendants 
are today’s Alaskan eskimoes.) 


°° THE larger group continued to 
travel and came after many moons to 
the land of the big red trees. (Some 
of these Indians stayed to become the 
Digger Indians of California.) A 
great group continued south and were 
lost. These became the Indians of 
Latin America.) 


“.. . Most of them grew tired and 
lost faith in the promise of the Great 
Spirit but a stronger, more virile 
group continued to travel east and 
came at length to New York State.”. 
The State of New York is, then, the 
promised land of the Indians. It is 
our job to help make the state live up 
to its promise. 
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Here tun! 
BIG FARMING 


built for you 





with new exclusive 
POWER DIRECTOR 


I , 


ee 





Quick-shift on-the-go 
Ff @ in two speed ranges. 
“4 Eight speeds forward. 
ff For power take-off op- 
Ae eration, you can vary 
each speed for those 
tough or rough spots 
... yet retain constant 
live PTO speed. 


THE ‘“‘BIG STICK”’ 


first tractors with 


LOW-LINE HIGH-CROP design 


The new D-17 and new D-14 span tall crops. 
New-type 4-row “swing-in” cultivators 
are mounted in an all-new way. 

Both tractors have new Roll-Shift front 
wheels and Power-Shift rear wheels that 
space without a jack. SNaPp-CoOUPLER hitch 
—of course! 








Powerful New 


DYNAMIC D-17 


Big Farming! More acres per day! The Big New Dynamic D-17 
plows a strip nearly six feet wide. 

Yes, it’s all-new — with convenience features never heard of be- 
fore in big tractors. It will let you do more work — with less effort 
—and with a lower investment. 

The new D-17 can really cover the acres with NEW BIG 
TOOLS...5-bottom plow, 15-foot tandem disc, 24-run grain drill, 
or a line of field cultivators to match. 

Here’s a big farm tractor with a new feel of authority. You’ll 
like its commanding all-new POWER-CRATER engine — its new com- 
fort with center-ride seat, roomy platform, convenient new controls 
and instruments. 

The new Power Director (The Big Stick) lets you select the 
right working speed without clutching or affecting PTO speed. 
The automatic TRACTION BoosTER system provides the extra 
traction to get you through those tough places. 

You’ll want to see and try this all-new big Allis-Chalmers D-17, 
gasoline or diesel. Stop in at your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





POWER-CRATER, TRACTION BOOSTER and SNAP-CouUPLER ALLI S-c&- ~ALMERS 
are Allis-Chalmers trademarks 


Engineering in Action 










































































Library, 


U. S. Dept. of Agr., 


Washineton., D. ,C. 
Every day... in all’ these ways... 


speed through more work: 


#LORRE 


Name any job—plowing, planting, cultivat- 
ing, baling, hauling! You can do it faster, 
easier, at lower cost with exclusive IH Torque 
Amplifier drive on a new Farmall® or Inter- 
national® tractor. 
You'll save minutes and movements on every turn TA is the big difference that pas TH trac- 
when you cultivate with TA. Just pull the TA lever to slow down tors in a class by themselves! Ten speeds 
30% for safer, full-power turns, then release the TA lever to forward—two in each gear—match every 
resume top cultivating speed. job, hurry all work. TA gives you instant 
pull-power increase of up to 45% that keeps 
you going non-stop when others must shift. 
From winter chores through fall harvest, 
Torque Amplifier drive puts IH tractor 
power to better use. 


See why you’re a BIGGER MAN 
on a new IH TRACTOR! 


Your IH dealer will gladly demonstrate 

Torque-Amplifier, Traction-Control 

Fast-Hitch, Hydra-Touch hydraulics, 
e and all other IH features. 


SEE YOUR 


Pull TA lever to take bunchy windrows in stride. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


TA reduces forward travel instantly, yet keeps pto machines at DEALER 


full-rated rpm to handle sudden overloads. There's no clutch International Harvester Products pay for themselves in vse—Farm Tractors ond 
. so Equipment ... Twine... Commercial Wheel Tractors ... Motor Trucks... Construc- 
slippage, no loss of efficiency, no fuel waste. tion Equipment—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





